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approached this problem of life and the Spirit from a somewhat new and 
decidedly fruitful point of attack. 

Brief mention must suffice for two less extensive monographs. One 
is in the Beitrage zur Fdrderung christlicher Theologie, edited by Schlatter 
and Cremer.4 It examines the conceptions of grace in the different phases 
of New Testament thought, noting their differences. Their common 
ground lies in the idea that sinful man may enter through Christ into fellow- 
ship with God. 

The others i s a study of Paul's consciousness of sin; an attempt to 
reconcile the lofty apostolic consciousness with the deep consciousness of 
sin. The reconciliation is found in the perpetual inclination of the <rdp$ 
toward sin. 

Irving F. Wood. 

Northampton, Mass. 



THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The extent to which the historical methods are permeating biblical 
theology is already known to those acquainted with German theological 
literature of the last ten years. American and English scholars, with one 
or two exceptions, have not been following very closely along the same 
paths. It now appears, however, that this condition is changing. 
Within the past few months there have appeared a number of books which 
represent the new tendency to apply our knowledge of contemporaneous 
thought to an understanding and estimate of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, and among them two dealing with the vital matter of eschatology. 

The volume by Mr. Muirhead 1 has an elaborate table of contents, 
which at least names many of the problems connected with the subject. 
The treatment, as a whole, however, can hardly be called more than sketchy. 
The volume is composed of lectures given on the Bruce foundation, and is 
subject to the limitations of its origin. The first lecture considers the pre- 
suppositions of the study; the second, the relation of the Jewish apocalypses 
to Jesus; the third, the actual teaching of Jesus concerning the consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom; and the fourth, inclusively, the Son of man. Such 
an outline certainly shows a strange perspective and fails to raise the vital 

4 DerBegriffderGnadeimNeuen Testament. ByR. Vomel. Gutersloh: Bertels- 
mann. 1903. Pp. 50. 

s Der Apostel Paulus als armer Sunder. Bin Beitrag zur paulinischen Hamar- 
tologie. By Max Meyer. Gutersloh: Bertelsmann. 1903. Pp. 58. 

» The Eschatology of Jesus. By Lewis A. Muirhead. New York: Armstrong & 
.Son. Pp. xxvii + 224. $1.50. 
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question: What is the modern man to find in such teaching as Jesus gives ? 
Further, like most British works dealing with the New Testament, this 
volume is controlled by dogmatic presuppositions. Chief among them is 
this: Jesus cannot be charged with intellectual inconsistencies. What 
such a presupposition can accomplish appears on p. 134, where we read 
that 

in a discussion regarding any fact of real importance in the life of Jesus, the 
decisive factor is not any arithmetical balance between reports of what he said 
and reports of what seemed the opposite, but rather our certainty, arising from 
our knowledge of his character, of what he must have thought and meant. It 
is useful to remember that even in matters of criticism the supreme evidence is 
Jesus himself — Jesus as we know him here and now, Jesus as we knew him in 
God's providence and by God's spirit through these gospels. 

By means of this application of religious experience to criticism the author 
concludes that the statement concerning the coming of the Son of man 
within the lifetime of Jesus' contemporaries, and the further statement as 
to Jesus' ignorance concerning "that day" (which really means the coming 
of the Son of man) refer to the destruction of Jerusalem, and that this 
event was to usher in the development of humanity into a more glorious 
condition. 

It is by appeal to this same presupposition that Mr. Muirhead holds 

that, if Jesus were ignorant of one of these two aspects, he must have been 

' ignorant of the other. He overlooks the very simple explanation that Jesus 

might have been convinced that the consummation was to come during the 

lifetime of his generation, and yet not have known the precise day. 

That Jesus recognized the certainty of the fall of Jerusalem no one can 
deny, but it is impossible to hold, with Mr. Muirhead, that either he or any 
one of his followers regarded that event as the consummation of the age. 
It was rather the guarantee of the approach of that cataclysm. There is 
in early Christian literature no interpretation which would give first impor- 
tance to the event which modern writers have so remarkably emphasized. 
If there is any one thing in the history of Christianity which seems unim- 
portant, it is the fall of Jerusalem. When that event came, history had 
long since outgrown Judaism, and Judaistic history was on the way toward 
its subsequent fate. According to Mr. Muirhead, Jesus regarded the 
destruction of Jerusalem as the changing of the then existing world-order,, 
and saw in his own death that by which humanity should enter a new and 
glorious career which should be seen even by the men of that generation. 

Taken altogether, the book, though stimulating, suffers from the fault 
which besets all exegetical studies dominated by presuppositions. Mr. 
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Muirhead has said some very sensible things, but his volume presumes an 
attitude of mind which is now dominant in certain quarters, namely, that 
one may go the length of literary criticism and yet refrain from dogmatic 
or historical changes. 

In decided contrast with the method of Mr. Muirhead is that of H. A. A. 
Kennedy. His, too, is a volume of lectures — the Cunningham. 2 It treats 
of practically every question involved in its subject, but in every particular 
it shows a decided advantage over recent British scholarship in the New 
Testament. It never mistakes rhetoric or pious expression for data, and 
appeals to no theological presuppositions as criteria for exegetical processes. 
Its knowledge of recent literature is exhaustive, and its treatment has all 
the method which we had almost given up rinding in any writers except 
the German. 

So thoroughgoing is the book that it is impossible to take up its various 
subjects in detail. In fact, it is a series of exegetical studies rather than a 
treatise on eschatology. It does not discover any particular novelty in 
Pauline thought, and its conclusions will be found more acceptable to the 
literalist than to those theologians who would reduce questions of immortal- 
ity and eschatology to an appendix. Mr. Kennedy holds correctly that 
the message of Paul is essentially eschatological; that the apostle's approach 
to Christian teaching is from the point of view of the resurrection and of 
the coming Kingdom; that ethics and even the religious life are conditioned 
by these conceptions; that life and death are not figurative expressions, but 
are genuine states into which the personality enters; and that a merely 
ethical death and resurrection is not to be found in the apostle's teaching. 

Further, Mr. Kennedy does not attempt to force Paul into systematic 
consistency. In this particular his treatment of the apostle's correlation 
of salvation and the judgment are worth consideration by the rank and 
file of theological writers. 

And all these results are reached by an appeal to a wealth of historical 
and literary material. There is not a volume of importance which has 
escaped the author's attention. The exegetical studies are done, not only 
with the precision of a lexicographer, but, notably in the case of "life" and 
"death," from the broader point of view of the student of anthropology. 
His recognition of the influence of Jewish, as distinct from Greek, thought 
upon the apostle is likewise commendable. Even when, as in his treatment 
of Jesus' expectation of his second coming, one is inclined to differ with the 
results which Mr. Kennedy has reached, it is not because of his failure to 

* St. Paul's Conceptions of the Last Things. By H. A. A. Kennedy. New York: 
Armstrong & Son. Pp. xx + 370. $1.50. 
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adduce evidence. His treatment of this and every other disputed matter 
is serious and extended. And it is to be noted, in passing, that Mr. Ken- 
nedy's accounts of recent workers in his chosen field are generally fair and 
well balanced. Kabisch alone seems to disturb his scholarly neutrality. 

While thus we are in hearty agreement with the author in most of his 
conclusions, it is to be regretted that Mr. Kennedy, no more than Mr. 
Muirhead, has treated the entire subject from the normative as well as from 
the exegetical point of view. For even after we know precisely what Jesus 
and his great apostle taught, the question still remains as to how much of 
the form, and even of the content, of this thought has survived the changed 
world-view. For the consideration of this vital matter the mere exegete 
is as incompetent as the merely metaphysical theologian. After all has 
been said, the critical issue for an historical Christianity is precisely here. 
Mr. Kennedy, and to a less degree Mr. Muirhead, have furnished materials, 
but the issue itself they have bequeathed to other hands. 

Shailer Mathews. 
University or Chicago. 



TWO SIGNIFICANT BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The task of estimating the value of the posthumous class lectures of 
Dr. Davidson 1 is to a conscientious reviewer both pleasant and unpleasant. 
It is a pleasure to note throughout both volumes the keenness of observa- 
tion, the gift of interpretative insight, and the incisive style which are con- 
spicuous in all the writings of the lamented biblicist; while it is with deep 
regret that the limitations and misdirections of the treatment of the themes 
must be pointed out. The latter task is especially invidious because the 
writer has already said his last word, and also because he himself did not 
prepare any of his lectures for publication. It is, on die one hand, impos- 
sible to tell what form Professor Davidson would have given to works 
bearing the titles of these two books. We do not even know whether he 
would have used as the main material of such supposititious works the 
lectures from which the present volumes have been compiled. Of one 
thing we may be reasonably sure: that both in form and substance these 
books would have been unlike what we have now before us. Of this the 

i The Theology of the Old Testament. By the late A. B. Davidson. Edited from 
the Author's manuscripts by S. D. Salmond. ("International Theological Library.") 
New York: Scribner, 1904. 553 pages. $2.50. 

Old Testament Prophecy. By the late A. B. Davidson. Edited by J. A. Paterson. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1904. 507 pages. S3.SC 



